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If you were to group all of the nations of the ^^ro^ld into two 
parts you would find each in a state of values conflict; and oft^ 
tiroes the conflict is violent. The developing nations » on the - 
one hand, are on a crash program to develop their industry and 
their technology and in so doing they are rapidly adopting some 
of the traditional values of the industrial nations, such as 
"unlimited growth", "more and more of everything", "the bigger 
the better". On the other hand, the technologically developed - 
nations are struggling with a shift from being bureaucratic and 
thing-oriented societies to becoming nation? vhich plnce n hl^.h 
value on the quality of living and the Importance of people as 
persons. Neither of these kinds of changes is abrupt and c om- 
pletej rather they are, to use a motion picture analogy, dis- 
solving, fadi.ig in from one value emphasis to the other Ir. 
this dissolving process peopJ^ become confused. They see the 
situation as ambiguous, they cling to familiar past values whiJr 
being pushed to an acceptance of the unfamiliar new values « Th*^ ■ . 
struggle to maintain the past while living in the present and 
facing a rapidly changing world can be frightening indeed. In a 
book published in 1973t entitled We^ the Lonely People (Keyes , 
1973), the author writes that our society longs for a sense or 
community, for a comfortable sense of being with people who kn<jw 
us and accept us. At the same time, we desire other things even 
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more, such as privacy * mobility and oonvenitence * Vet thofo 

ueri are antithotical to a sense of community, of being invoJvt;.. 

with others, particularly with our neighbors. 

And so the struggle goes on and the counselor is in tho 
midst or it. lie or she may counsel with adults who find the new 
values and expectations uncomfortable and throa toninf;. He may ~ 
counsel v^rith young people who are torn between loyalty to i I c 
values instilled in them by their parents and what they &oc .» s 
the realities of the present. Perhaps most oi" all the counrit l<a 
ritrutjc^oy with himself for he, too, has value convictions Hrr.t 
are unlike those of his clients, whether youn£j;er or older, .I.f^ 
fjuostion is, can he maintain his own values without projecting; 
these personal values into the ail-too- impressionable value 
structure of his client? 

This paper is based upon what I see a« value changes tiul 
changes Jii counseling in the United States of America as com — 
pared with changes reported to me from professional colleague. 
In sixteen other countries (Australia, Belgium, Canada, the ..e- 
fUibiic or China, Czechoslavakia, England, Ugypt, India, Iran , 
Jai'Uiif Xorthern Ireland, the Philippines, the Republic of Sotuu 
..rica, Sweden, Venezuela, Yugoslavia), i reel sure or my con-- 
elusions rejarding changes in the United .^tatcp because 1 hnvt- 
,.ivcn r.-ithor intensive study to tho .subject over a period of - 

i^vcrax year.*^. Of course, my cone J «.-. ion^^ i rora what I have rem. 
. ro .-u:)^octive. On the other hand, ail that i asked oi" mv c^l- 

o.-^^uc' in the other countries wa:. theii iinprotiaionji of valu<- 
chan^;et. in novcn of the twelve valit.- area.', that, I analyisod i-. 

A rt^coiit booK, The World of the c otit otnpornrv Countsol >t 
; '.renn, i'.'7U« They often felt uiu . or tal> 5 in general i /,j a^; 
:=.ay .^tat.monl to their entire cotintiy. I respect that iiuea>.i£- 
:xnd ia-€>,.ii SI <i them anonymity. The.st> were carciully }icl':rL^d i-. t.^ 
i<»s»lo:'K. ii.!(){ao whom I know porsoafi 1 1 y . .<>;ne were ftii nu r t u- 
«ionta OA :!>iie. The number is ssnaii i , i-aii^ii\, irom oiiJy o;: <• 
lour in en oh country. 
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I \vM.s able to utiXiae information Irom four other inter- 
national studies* One was The Youth Vorld Survey (Voshi^ato , - 
1973)f conducted in 1972 by the Youth Bureau of the Prime Min« 
ister's office in Japan^ a ^udy of the responses of 22^000 
youth 18-2^ years of age in eleven eountries* Seven of these 
eleven countries were the same as those which iatudied*- 

The .sot.ond was not a study of youth bu^^ of guidance de-»^ 
velopments in eighteen countriest a study pubxi^ited in J:;6i> for 
UNESCO by a most esteemed colleague^ Richard Bci ^rand oi Brussol : 
(Uertrandt iyt>i;)» A third was a special 1973 is3ue oi 'ihe tJchoU 
Cuidance uorkor {nee references) ^ published by the Guidance Ccn 
tor of the rn iv i?r si ty of Toronto , Canada t contalnine report j> an 
e;uidance davolo; meats in eight countries. The fourth wn? a lyVli 
UNL.^go study by I'ierre Uominic^entitled YounK People »s Attitwie.^ 
to Schools the /^dult World and Kmpioyroent {iiominic4» 19?3^* 

Tho mor t recent report 1 have seen on youth and tholx* 
vniuof) in the United states is a study made during last sunni/ur 
of 2b^UU0 high school students who are listed in uho»s Who aniung 
Atiterican iii^h ochoul Students ( Who* a Who > 1y7^}* Obviously p 
this is a selected sample of students who rank very high in oc- 
ademic performance • 

A complete reference citation to each ox these studies - 
is I rovidcJ at the end of this paper* It is obvious that be - 
cause of time limitntions I will be able to cite only a few 
facts or conclusions from these studies f but you should know 
that J was influenced by them as well as the study which i con- 

The value areas selected for study are tliQ.-e which nentui % 
mo. L appropriate to an audience deeply concoiiiod \»itU counseliu. 
in various parts of the world# These value aroa.s are: 
7*3 One»s response to authority 

10*1 2* The value placed upon the past experienco oi 

adults 

5"5 3a ilie status of wotr.en in tho society of ivhicii - 

they are a part 
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5-2 4. The asfluraption that work is a virtue ftn<i i.i t 

Xaisure ffiuat ba justifiad 

8-3 5, Aaaumtiona ragarding the aexual dimension o 

Xifa 

5-4 6, The nature of security 

3 t 7» Thi^ nature of occupational choice 

One's Response to Authority 

The prevailing concept is that parents have authority - 
over their children, that teachers have authority over thoir ^Ji 
dent«» that officers of the law have authority over citixuns . 
One respects authoriry and responds to it, even though at tinjf j 
reluctantly. The prevailing concept is that unless one resr^cl'. 
.Huch authority, the family crumbles, the school becomes a -h iia- 
bios, and society disentegrates. This attitude is held by ;<l- 
iuo&t ail adults and some youth. 

Ueferrinf^ now to the United States i there is a sizeable 
minority oi' youth who do not accept this tanqualified respect - 
for authority. In some situations this minority becomes a nn- 
Jority, Such youth, and I am speaking here of those within ai, 
n^.o range of roughly 15 to 25 years, question the wisdom of 
thoir eldors in assuming authority over them. They may accept - 
.such .MUthi^ri t,y, but with suspicion and resentment, sometimes - 
covert, .soi»i.atnc« acted out. It has always been thus with youa/ 
but L mc i. .trnj.le evidence to suggest that the past decade or 
bo hit .ii,,i M.,od more doubt and more overt resentment than in - 
prccio :.; . .*Mic rati ons . The home smothers them, the school is a 
..ri aoii, i society doesn't understand their needs and thoir - 
.-rowing; : rn . independence. So it is with the young aad au- 

thor! ty . - 

In ot i ^ countries g there was a wide range of rc; pon^c 
• iaco 1 canr. >i quote each statement X have sorted them into 
thrive grou,) --(1) those whose resi>onsob seemed closest to tlu 
"growing e<'t,c" of what I had described as the situation ia Uu 
United States, {'I) those furthest from our situation and (';}tht 
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inevitablo middle group where the situation seemed neither close 
to tior iar from my impressions of the United States youth. 1 
wonder IV you could guess those closest to the United States in 
fche matter of response to authority? (pause) Canada, India, Ja£ 
an. Northern Ireland, the Philippines, Sweden and Veneasuela . - 
Those furthest away (most responsive to authority) appear to be 
Lgypt, Iran and South Africa. (In South Africa it is the Af— 
rlkaan«--whites of Dutch descent, the African black, the Indian 
and tho colored populations-who are seen responsible to author- 
ity and tradition. The English-speaking \tfhite8 are reported as 
less so.) The middle group, where the responses were somewhat - 
Indeterminate and cautious, consisted of Austx^alia, Belgium , 
Czechoslovakia, the Republic of China, Er --d and Yugoslavia. 

It ia interesting to note in the Japanese-initiated stud 
V of youth in eleven countries that I mentioned earlier, the 
question wart asked, "If you are dissatisfied with society, what 
attitude do you think you would take?" Fifty-four per cent or 
the United States respondents said that they would "actively re 
sort to a variety of measures so long as the means are perraittsd 
by law". This is substantially higher than any other country ex- 
cept owitiicrland with kG per cent reporting an activist attitude 
Japan, hngiand and Sweden had about 10 per cent less than 
r.witsficrlnnd.- 

The implications of this value shift for counseling arc 
not vloar oxcept for one conclusion. In thOi;o societies, or eva 
sub-cultures, where there is suspicion of authority, the coua.se 
lor would bo more effective if he \<ero not a part of the admin- 
istrative hierarchy. This is not easy to achieve, since the ad- 
raiulatrator may see the counselor as part of his administrative 
f>tafr. 0oyond this, the counselor himself may have overt or cov 
ert ambitions to be a part of the power structure. But in the - 
cleveloi,ln« societies where social change is rapid or in socially 
repre.-.sou and resentful societies, the effectiveness of the cow 
Holing relationship may be seriously reduced if the counfiolor - 
Is &oeu ati an ijiuthority figure. 
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Value BopliAftis FXAC«d upon Pftst Bzp«ri«no« of Adults 

Tho provAilIng oonoopt C iuXts Is that tho young should 
profit from the past ozporionos vf tholr sldsrs* Ths ohilhood - 
oxparisnees and work oxporionees of paronts ars fraquantly and 
earnestly passed on to ohlldren and youth* The parent or the 
teacher wants to be helpful » to have the youth avoid the mistokes 
he nade or to do the "right*^ thing as the adult had found it to 
he right •* 

In the United Statef i there is a considerahle tendency - 
for the yoimg to pay little attention to the past experiences 
of the adult* "One learns from sxperianceSf ** yea* but m'^re front 
ona*s own experienca than fron that of aver«>eonearnf*d adults, 
'i'ha reason si siBMlat tba world of tha adult ia not the world » 
the youth is living ia today and yastarday*a axparienoes may ha 
ve only a limited value for youth* There has always been this - 
questionif>g of the adult's past experiencet but tha more rapid 
the social and or technological change in a society* the greater 
the gap between yesterday and today* It is often cruelly true * 
that the childhood and early work experiences of the adult with 
which he wishes to help the youth are a long distance from the 
present world of which the youth ia keenly aware. 

In other countries t there is again a range, but ten of > 
the sixteen cotmtries report youthful response to past experi - 
ence as similar to that seen in the United States - Australia , 
Belgium, Canada, England, £gypt, Japan, South Africa, Sweden , 
Venezuela emd Yugoslavia* The past is revered only in Iran* I 
£u» keenly conscious of the fact that in this grouping of re-< 
spouses from the various countries I am dependent only upon my 
subjective determination of the m'itten responses* For a few - 
countries my personal knowledge of the country has aided the i|i 
terpretation* 

The implications for counseling in this area seem obvi •> 
otts* The counselor must be aware of his tendency to reason from 
past experience* Counseling clients may listen politely to the 
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counselor* 9 recltaX of "what I hav» learned, "but the time may 
be largely wasted. In fact, It i» difficult for the counselor 
to see >ow his oast world oonpares with the client » s present • 
world* 

It seems to me that the safe way is to focus upon the >• 
present and possible future* No matter how hard we strive to 
do this, the past will intrude more than is justified* To be 
sure, wo have all learned from our pasts, but how much oi' what 
we hAve learned fits the present? "Aye, there's the rub". 

The Status of Women in the Society 
of Which They Are a Part 

The prevailing concept is that of woman as mother and 
homroGmaker, The hysband is the chief breadwinner and mm are in 
primary positions of authority and responsibility s a "masculine 
society. " 

In the United States t there is rapid growth of equality 
between men and women ii\ Aome areas of society, though income 
dlaciirainations are still large. Recent laws providing legal - 
©quality have been passed or are pending} we are beginning to 
acaopt woman as a person in her own right, equal to man. 

It is interesting to note that the highly selected U.S. 
A. Who<s Who in High School group come on very strong for the 
oquai status of women in our society* (Parenthetically, I di- 
Crof^r, to comment on the Womei^*s Rights Amendment to the United 
atateti Constitution* At this date of writing the Amendment has 
oocn approved by state legislatures in 33 states out of the 38 
^. ' ntt. needed to confirm it. This Amendment gives married wom- 
en, lor example, complete equality with their husbands in all 
ic^ai and economic matters. In 196^ the Civil Right ^ Law bo- 
cuuc orroctive, establishing equal pay for women and men in - 
L.io . arae Job. ) Now back to the youth study. Jieventytwo per cent 
0i tho V.ho«» Who high school juniors and -seniors support the 
Lqmil nights Amendment and 98 por equal pay law. ^ev- 

onty-five per cent would vote for a qualified woman as pro.^i - 
dtmtial candidate. This Who»s Who group is a select group and 
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theao cro probably hisher figure, than mifiht be found for tho 
full raneo of hi«h school .tudent. or tho adult population. 

In .pite ol- tho 1964 law th.r. la etill .eonoolo dl.oria 
iuation against women. In the prof.salona and the ao.demlo reaJn 
for example. Women In Psycholosy--a eommlttee of the American - 
,..ychol»i;l<.-al Association (Ue„ort. 1973). Indicates that women 
make up 37 por cent of the Ipntructoy rank In university depart 
„ent» Of psychology, but only 7 per cent of the £sll p.r9f^^a9 . ^ 
rank. This is true even though faculty women are apparently a 
Z^xy selected group-only 10 per cent of psychology faculty - 
are ycnon. although 25 per cent of the doctorates are awarded 
to women. As to salary, one-third of the departments reported - 
that men have higher salaries a. every academic rank Except for 
that of instructor. Nepotlom rules and vagueness about leave - 
for pregnant mothers also di.orlmlnate against women. The situft 
tion is improving, but the improvement starts from a fairly low 

r„ ..H,.. countries , there is an almost expected grouping 
Of those resembling the changes in the United States, They are 
Australia. Canada Chechoslovakia. Sweden and Yugoslavia. Those 
au,arentxy resembling the United States trends tlie least appear 
to be India. Japan. Northern Ireland. South Africa and Venezue- 
la. Uesponses from the other countries gave me mixed signals . 
certainly la Belgium. England and Iran women in top ^^u^atloi^al . 
lovcl. are visibly gaining in equal attention and rights. 

X1.C implications for counselors of theco shifts in the - 
3tat»s or women in any society are crystal clear. Present worn- 
o„.s rlGUt. and options should be well Imow by the counselor - 
and hi« ciients be given full support in utilising them. It la 
reasonabie to susp.ct that both men and women counselors may be 
reluctant to accept the fact that their younger women clients - 
•...ave more opportunities and rights than they hac> 
age. Coun.olors can be ^.consciously traditional and limiting, 
in many ways with regard to young women. They can discourage - 
Cirls anf women from entering some occupations because -so few 

io 
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women are pres«ntXy employed in that occupation**. Studios In our 
country Indlcato that fewer and fewer fflrXs and women normaiajr. 
choose occupations In the fields commonly thou^t to be those • 
most suitable for women— seer o tar lal t teaching* nursing, Xibr«£ 
Inn, etc. This disturbs some counselors and they attempt to en- 
courage or persuade girls to enter the traditionally "respecta- 
ble" fields for women. Other cot^aselors may be troubled when a 
girl states that she does not expect to marry, either presently 
or at any time. Thus averslve reinforcement. Is all too frequen- 
tly demonstrated. 

I do not see counselors as necessarily fighting for wom- 
en's rights, although it would be entirely appropriate. 

What I do see as essential for each counselor is- that he 
oppose the common steretype of woman's ''expected" place in the 
world and that he or she provide for women clients the same 
range of occupational and social options that he provides for - 
men clients. What matter if It is harder for women to get into 
some occupations or that some women do not Include marriage in 
their plans? These are the problems of the client, not the coun 
selor. The counselor's role is to provide, ungrudgingly, wide - 
options of choice and to be informed about woman's occupational 
world in a positive sense, not a negative one. 

The Assumption that Work Is a Virtue 
and that Leisure Must Be Justified 

The prevailing concept among at least the older members 
of our society is that work of any kind is a virtue and that lei 
sure must be Justified— the meaning of work is less important - 
than the fact of work| everyone should work and "leisure is 
loafing" • 

In the United States t the meaning of work is important - 
to young people. The extent to which it contributes to human - 
welfare is stressed by many youth those from less affluent fami 
lies question work for its own sake, feel that family or socie- 
ty owes them some support. Leisure, on the other hand. Is con- 
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aider^d Important lor oroativo and personal purposes. 

m other ceimtries t in the concepts or worte and leisure 
there is a large eommonality between youth of the Vhlted »tat«» 
and those of Australia, Canada, Bngland, Sweden and Yugoslavia. 
Thmtim oon«epts appeared in rather sharp contrast with those re* 
ported from Egypt and Iran, The picture is somewhat less clear 
with ree&rd to the responses form the remaining countries of - 
the study. The placement of Sweden and Yugoslavia in the greatsc 
leisure group is supported in the Japanese study. One statement, 
"Money is for spending and not for saving," is accepted by 85 - 
per cent of the Yugoslavian youth and 80 per cent of the Swedirfi 
youth. These are far higher percentages of acceptance than flcom 
any other of the eleven countries 

There are sharp contrasts in concepts of work an leisure 
among different segments of fisx society. 1 am sure that Profes- 
sor Halmos will deal such sub-culture contrasts in his laten p^ 
per. Some youth are able to think about the differential mean— 
ingfulner.a of various occupations because they have a aupportine, 
family, do not have to have a job at any price, have reached - 
the upper levels of educational exploration or, for these or - 
other reasons, simply want their lives to count for something. 
These young people will pause and question whether all virtue - 
is bound up with work and none associated with leisure. I have 
Just retiirned from a colloquium on work held by the Institute - 
of Higher Studies in Brussels and at which I spoke on "The Psy- 
chological Dimensions of Vork and Leisure". It is this binding 
together of work and leisure in one's day or week to which I 
think the counselor can contribute. For the older generation it 
may bo that work must remain the focus of living and the way - 
out is to broaden "work" to mean both employed activity and work 
which is meaningful but not paid for. 

But for many in the world, and the number is increasing 
in the industrialised societies, employed work—the Job— gives 
little personal aatisfaction or meaning to life. If the ccunse 
lor's client is to see meaning in life, it will be because the 
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pounadlor help* his client plan for total livings of which the 
occupation Is only a part. Xf the counselor perceives his task 
to be limited to helplngo his clleut to finding only an occapa 
tion, then the client will expect the occupation to be his solo 
concern In life* In man^ occupations, he will be greatly dlsll, 
Ittsloned by the reality and be ill prepared to face lt» The - 
cotmselor has not discharged his full responsibility when this 
occurs* He should have helped his client see the satisfactions 
to be gotten from the occupation. If satisfactions are limited 
indeed in a given oocupation» he should have helped the client 
focus upon and train for non-employed experiences which could 
bring meaning into lifet meaning of either a creative nature - 
or that which contributes to the welfare of others. 

Other youth in any country, and again they are many, do 
not look for meaning— they only want a job and some economic - 
security. They do not see that they have the privilege of look 
Ing for meaningful work. They need a job for survival purpose. 
Yet it is these youth and adults who sure likely to end up with 
a routine or dead-end job. Life becomes drab for them if the 
job is all they have, or they drift from job to job, looking 
for "something better". Had the counselor helped these people 
to see beyond the job to a meaningful use of leistwe in their 
lives, the picture would be brighter. Otherwise, it is a can - 
of beer and the T.V, at night and a marginal or even degrading 
job during the day. Life can be richer than that. The counselor, 
even the "vocational" counselor, can help bring it about. This 
is true vocational counseling, planning for a vocation, a life, 
of which the occupation is only a part. Clients often expect •« 
great things of us. Can we live up to greatness? 

I paused at this point in the writing of this paper and 
decided that I did not have adequate time to be equally expli- 
cit in the treatment of the other three value areas. So allow 
me to present only a highly condensed version of the next three 
value areas. 
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Asaumptions Ra|p*rdln« tha Saxuai Dimanalona of Lifa 
In the United Stataa> moat young peopla conaldar aaxual 
behavior aa normal for pleaaura and in incraaaing tha riohnoaa 
of life J reproduction ia ^(wcondary and ahould toe planned. 

In other oountrlea t the raaponaea from 8 countries suggest 
an agreement with tha statement above— Australia, Belgium, Catech 
osiovakia, England, South Africa (EngXiah-apoaHing whites) ,S*(ad«% 
Venezuela, Yugoalavia. Much mora traditional sexual behavioro - 
were indicated by the reaponaes from Egypt, India and Northern 
Ireland. Japan's study of tha youth in eleven countries gives - 
some support to tMis grouping. To the atatement "Premarital aex 
relations are all right even if the parties concerned are not - 
in love", the highest proportion accepting was for the youth in 
Sweden (40 per cent), while the lowest proportion was in India 
(5 per cent). Vance Packard's book, l^he Sexual Vilderness 
(Pachard, 1968), suggeats that American Youth are more conaerva 
tive in sexual behavior than are the youth of several other coun 
tries—Germany, England and Norway, for example. 

Vhy is this a value area of concern to the counaelor7 Per 
the same reasons given in the discussion of the women's status, 
the rigidity of the counselor's attitudes. This is an area where 
the tabooa are particularly strong and where the older have al- 
ways disagreed with the younger. So counselors are likely to ha 
ve a particularly strong set in thia area and xf got ahows 

the relationship between counselor and client i» adveraely af- 
fected. - 

Beyond thia, both men and women who find homoaexual rel& 
tionahips and behaviors aatiafying are now surfacing and find- 
ing it poasible to become visible. Here tha counselor will again 
have to face his attitudee. There are no homosexuals. There are 

people with homoaexual feelings, who may or may not engage in 
homosexual behavior, but aeldom if ever should the total person 
be labeled homoaexual. The counselor who himself or herself haa 
heterosexual feelings is likely to feel uneasy or even repelled 

by someone he thinks is -a homosexual". He is strongly condi 

tioned by his society to think that only hater sexuality is - 
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♦♦natural" i all alse is unnatural or abnormal* Tat homoaaxual - 
bahavior can aeldom ba dataetad by avan oaraful obaarvation* • 
Paopla you paaa on tba straat avary day or who ara raapaotad - 
guaata In your homa may hava homoaaxual faalinga or angaga in - 

homosaxual bahavior, yat you ba oomplataly unawara of it* Thia 
is aa it should ba. Tha aaxual bahavior of a cliant is raally - 
none of the average counselor's business. 

The counselor » of all people, should use great care not 
to allow his sexual feelings and superstitions to reduce the - 
quality of the counseling relationship or the amount of assist- 
ance he can give to the client. Young people are currently quite 
open about their aex attitudes and even behavior. The older adul* 
who is the counselor should not permit the impact of this open- 
ness upon his more traditional attitudes to impair the oounseliqg 
relationship, whether it be primarily vocational, educational - 
or therapeutic. 

The Nature of Security 

lyi the United States t youth in particular question the - " 
adequacy of such traditional security criteria c» money in the 
bank, insurance against illness or unemployment, etc.j even the 
poor are uncertain of tha constant value of mora becauae of in- 
flat ion f some youth at all levels seek security within themsflvaa 
as to purpose and usefulness. 

In the other countries I the agreement with the above was 
rather sparse— only the responses from Australia, Belgium, Cana 
da, Sweden and Yugoslavia aeemed to harmonize with what I had - 
described as a tend in the United States, The responses from - 
Egypt, the Republic of China, India and South Afirca stressed - 
economic security the moat. In aoma countries aoonomio and 
health aaourity ara aubaidiaad by tha national govarwant - 
(for example, ]s;ngland, Caeohoalovakia, Sweden and Yugoslavia) • 
boma of my correspondent a from these oountriea feel that al- 
though youth may be raliavad of outer security, they are not - 
aeeking inner security. This haa not been my experience, ttoen a 
young person occasionally lata down his guard and permits you - 
to ahare hia inner self with him, you find that he i£ seeking - 
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for «oinethine more real to him than the poasesaion of things and 
insurance against starvation or illness. This is more true, of 
course, in the industrially developed countries than in the de- 

^ . Here star- 

veloped countries* 

ration and death «r. oft.i. v.ry near and security mean* proteo- 

tlon agalnet them.- 

Let ae cite a few Item* from the Japanese study of youth 
which bear upon security. To the statement "Human wisdom will - 
avoid another World War" about half the youth in the majority - 
of the countries agreed. But more security seemed apparent In 
four of the countrles-Yueoslavla (80 per cent), with Brazil , 
India and Japan following closely. The least optimistic youth 
were In Switzerland. To the statement "We will have a better so 
clety to live In 30 years from now," again Yugoslavia felt the 
greatest security, with 85 per cent agreeing with the statement. 
Lowest m such a belief were those in Switzerland, Prance and - 
Sweden. 

The range of agreement to the statement "One should not 
get too deeply Involved In the affairs of friends" was from 69 
per cent (Japan) to 12 per cent (France). To the question "Are 
you a believer in any religion?" 73 per cent of the Japanese - 
youth chose the alternative "Have no interst in religion. " At 
the other end of the scale were the youth of the Philippines - 
and India, with a high interest In religion. 

All of these choices— peace, a better society, sharing - 
oneself with friends, and the possession of a religious faith- 
are dimensions of inner security. The world-wide situation Is 
complex indeed, but change for various reasons is most apparent 
The counselor can ask himself or herself, "What is my greatest 
security-and can I allow my clients to see security differen- 
tly than I do? 
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Th0 Nature of OooupationaX Choica 

In the Uttltad Stataat the imperfflanenoe of many ocoupa— 
tiona is asauneds one preparea oarefully but with the tandency 
to aaaume that thia nay not laatt that ona will change oocupao** 
tions several times during one's Xifef that depth of preparation 
must be accompanied by sensitivenesa to change; that what you « 
learn is leas important than knowing how to learn the new and - 
the changing. 

I may have written this statement of trends as more of a 
generalization than is justified* Either that or the situation 
in the United States ia indeed different » for only Australia » 
Belgium and Sweden reported conditions at all similar to ours* 
Most respondents balked on the assumed impermanenoe of ocoupa-- 
tions, stating that their youth made choices more frequently on 
assumptions of life permanence. 

A minor tendency was reported from some countries for - 
youth to mix schooling and Job experience or to "stop out" for 
a time gain job experiencot ro«»»e»» their goals t or recoup fi- 
nancially. In our country this is a fairly common practice. In 
my home university, Arizona State University, a recently com- 
pleted study shows that 15 par cent of the freshmen withdraw - 
during their first year, but almost all return after a time. In 
1972-73, for example, 2,100 freshmen withdrew, but 2,200 former 
withdrawals returned that same year. These are beginning to be 
called "stop-outs" rather than "drop-outs." Our Student Counse- 
ling Center reports more freshmen and more seniors seeking a 
ooimselor than any other group, freshmen because of the strain 
of a new environment and the seniors because they are leaving a 
familiar environment and facing a new one. 

Coimselors in all countries which are subject to frequent 
industrial, technological and social changes can help their cl^ 
ents face the reality of a shifting occupational emphasis • Tem- 
porary changes are frequently found during the upheavals of a 
nation at war. The world-wide energy crisis is a different mattar. 
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Large roductions in some occupations and bulges in others will 
not all be temporary* In the United States t for example » the 
layoff of hundreds of thousands of workers from automobile com 
panies manufacturing large 6ars and from airplane factories • 
(fewer scheduled flints) will not be temporary because otir en 
ergy crisis is not temporary. Most of these workers laust reas- 
sess and retrain. Thousands of elementary school teachers must 
retrain also» as the birth r^te declines* The role of middle - 
management in business is changed radically in companies where 
there is large-scale use of computers for operations and devel, 
opment functions. Some middle management workers cannot adjust 
to the change and they» too» must relocate. 

All of these changes and the appearance annually of hun 
dreds of new occupations should cue in the counselors to help 
clients plan for change. This planning* of course, is related 
to the plaxming f or work and leisure discussed earlier. -» 

A Glance at Counseling Changes 
and a Concluding Statement 

X had hoped to comment on counseling changes in various 
coxmtries, but that would amount to another paper. I had provid 
ed a brief summary of changes in counseling in the United States 
to which respondents in other countries would react. This 
thumbnail sketch of the growing edge of counseling in the Xhited 
States comments upon councelors who work with groups as much as 
with individuals, groups in which the counselor facilitates 
each member of the group to learn about himself from other ;coun 
selors who try to understand "the world of the client** in order 
to understand the client's values and pressuresf counselors in 
schools who work help teachers as well as students, helping 
teachers with inter-personal relationship problems in the clas£ 
room{ cotmselors who try to help students see school experiences 
in their relation to the out-of-school education of the student; 
'^vocational counseling" that is seen more often a? "career oou|^ 
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seXing" > life goals and satisfaction* ara stressed, with occu£a 
tional choice *♦ only a part of the whole. 

In fairly general terms I can report that counseling 
changes in Canada and Sweden resemble those taking place in the 
United States. In almost half of the countries the developments 
do not resemble those in the United States (Caechoslovakia, 
gypt, Iran, Northern Ireland, South Africa and Yugoslavia. I am 
not suggesting that they should resemble ours. Each society de- 
velops counseling out of its own political, educational and so- 
cial structure. I can report only upon some of the counseling 
developments in the United States that are useful for us and - 
that they have developed out of the changing value structures - 
that we have reported upon. Whether what we are doing is help- 
ful to the counseling needs of any other country, certainly not 
by us. I have participated in the beginning stages of counseliiK 
in several countries, England, China and South Africa for exam- 
ple, and in each case have followed the principle that it is - 
wrong to assume that what is good for us is necessarily good - 
for anyone else. I can describe our successes an3r failures, but 
I am laathe to suggest what these mean for another culture. A- 
gain speaking of sub-cultures in our own society, we have found 
that counselors for the various ethnic cultures or the inner - 
city culture should be drawn from that particular sub-culture . 
We have learned this painfully at times and it has made me sen- 
sitive about cultural differences and the danger of imposing - 
our values upon the people of another country. - 

This report makws clear that value changes occur the coun 
seling patterns that develop to meet these changes vary widely 
from country to country. Changes that appear to be similar to - 
tho^e in the United States are found in ten countries of this - 
study in the value area of «autherlty« and in nine countries in 
the value area of "sex attitudes and behaviors". Yet the oounsg. 
ling developments appear to be similar in only the two countries 
Juafc mentioned, Canada and Sweden. A side comment of some inter- 
est to me is that value changes in Sweden appear to be similar 
to changes in the United Statee in all seven areas studied. Au£ 
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tralla follows » with simlXmritios in six areas, Canada and Yu- 
goslavia in five. 

As 1 have road tha aitrvays of oounaaXlng mantlonad at tha 
baelnnlng of this papar and hava rafXaotad upon tha data of my - 
own study, a ooacluslon known to aXX of you Is vary apparant^-— 
oounsollns begins in most countries as vooationaX guidance. For 
some the next step is to include educationaX guidance. And for 
some countries the development of counseling has not gone beyond 
this stage. I believe that counseling should develop beyond the 
vocational guidance level. There are other areas of human need 
that are Just as important as the choice of an ooupation, partl.c 
ularly in schools and colleges, these other areas may be of aoi;;e 
inmediate importance to the student-client. Some of these needt? 
are suggested in the values areas included in this paper, others 
are discussed in my book earlier mentioned, y^e Vorld of the Qga- 
temporarv Counselor , As times change, needs change, needs that - 
are different from those can be met by any ever-so-good vocation 

al guidance system. 

Let me conclude on a more forward-looking note. My com- 
ments upon man* 8 slowness in accepting the reality of change and 
acting upon it could be seen as the reactions of a pessimist* 
Far from it. I am more confident than ever that n^an will n^ake it, 
slowly, painfully, with many plateaus of stagnation and regres- 
sion, but relentlessly moving forward. He has in the past and he 
has done so b y focussinff uoon im agas of the future. This la how 
man has always moved from chaos to organiaation, from brutality 
to islands of beauty and incidents of great compassion. He has 
done this by dreaming on the future and having those images be- 
come his motivation to activity; by having today's fantasy be- 
come tomorrow's reality. To focus only on the present is as 
clearly suicidal as to focus only on the past, •♦Man is the only 
animal able to pass the frontier of present reality", one human 
iat writes (Polak, 1973). will shape the future by our pre- 
sent images or we will die as a world. ¥e have dreamed and acted 
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upon our dreams befor9**we will do it again* » 
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